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WANTED: Your Opinion 

As part of its W££A grant on the educationat needs of 
re-entry women, the Project on the Status and Educa- 
tion of Women seeks youf reaction to this paper. Please 
help us by filling out the brief questionnaire at the back 
of this paper and return it by September 30. 1960 m the 
pre*paid envelope We took forward to receiving your 
suggestions. 



INTRODUCTION 

Educational institutions are increasingly looking to- 
wards "nontraditionar' students for enrollnnent at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. These "non- 
traditional" students Include older students, part-tinne 
students, non-degree students, nninority students, han- 
dicapped students, disadvantaged students and wo- 
n™en students. In fact, won^en students are often 
older, part-trnne, non-degree, minority, handicapped 
and/or disadvantaged. 

Many women who could successfully enter or re- 
enter postsecondary education do not — because they 
do not have the finandat resources and because they 
do not believe that thev are eligible for student finan- 
cial assistance. 

The following pages Identify problems and barriers 
to financial aid lhat commonly face women re-entering 
the educational system. Additionally, ways in which 
institutions can be more responsive to the financial 
needs of re-entry women students are suggested. 
Whether or not any specific suggestion Is appropriate 
will depend on the characteristics of both the institu- 
tion and the women students who are re-entering the 
educational system. However, this paper identifies a 
wide range of possible actions so that institutions can 
pursue those most appropriate to their individual cir- 
cumstances. 

Because many of the barriers which limit the access 
of women to financial assistance also limit the access 
of other nontraditional students, institutions are likely 
to find many of the ideas and suggestions in this 
paper helpful In increasing educational opportunities 
for other nontraditional students as weM. 

Antidiscrimination Statutes and the 
Re-entry Woman 

Two federal antidiscrimination statutes are relevant 
to a discussion of re-entering women — Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 (which prohibits sex 
discrimination) ' and the Age Discrimination Act of 
1975.- Both of these statutes apply to all programs at 
institutions which receive federal funds. Additionally, 
these statutes prohibit institutions from providing as- 
sistance to others, such as employers, who discrimi- 
nate. ♦ 

In general. Title iX prohibits institutions from pro- 
viding different amounts or types of assistance^ linnlt- 
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ing assistance, or applying different crileria for as- 
sistance on the basis of sex. The Tille IX regulation 
prohibits singie-sex financial aid, except for athletic 
schoJarshlps and financial aid established by a will or 
a trust. Institutions which provide athletic financial 
assistance must do so in proportion to the number of 
students of each sex participating in Intercollegiate 
athletics. Similarly, the regulation establishes a pool- 
ing process to assure that financial assistance pro- 
vided through institutionally-administered aid estab- 
lished by a will, trust or bequest Is equivalent for 
female and male students. Other Institutionally-ad- 
ministered financial aid cannot be discriminatory on 
the basis of sex. 

The Title IX regulation specifically prohibits institu- 
tions from applying, on the basis of sex, different 
rules concerning the domicile or residence of a 
student or applicant, including eligibility for In-state 
fees and tuition. Additionally. Title IX permits affirma- 
tive action to overcome the effects of past limited par- 
ticipation by women (or men), even if sex discrimina- 
tion has not been proven. 

The Age Discrimination Act prohibits discrimination 
on the basis of age by institutions. The act protects 
people of all ages. Although there are some specific 
exceptions to this general prohibition, age restrictions 
on financial aid to students are generally not permitted. 
Institutions which wish to use age distinctions must 
be able to justify them In terms of one of the excep- 
tions in the act.^ Also, affirmative action by institu- 
tions to overcome the effects of past limited partici- 
pation by certain age groups is permitted. ''Special 
benefits" to older students or the elderly, such as 
waiving tuition on a space-available basis, are per- 
mitted if these benefits do not result In excluding 
otherwise eligible younger students. 

In assessing compliance with both of these statutes, 
institutions should evaluate their financial aid policies 
and practices to determine if they have a dispropor- 
tionate impact on the basis of sex, age or bo\h sex 
and age. Policies disproportionately affecting women, 
such as not including child care costs in calculating 
financial need, might constitute a Title IX violation. 
Similarly, a factor which has the effect of dispropor^ 
tlonately excluding older persons, such as limiting 
financial aid to full-time students, would violate the 
Age Discrimination Act unless the institution could 
show that the factor *'bears a direct and substantial 
relationship to the normal operation of the program 
♦or activity or to the achievement of a statutory ob- 
jectlve." 

After evaluating institutional financial aid programs 
end policies for sex or age bias, an institution might 
wish to: 

« Train financial aid personnel regarding the anti- 
discrimination statutes. 



• Collect and analyze data by sex and age to iden- 
tify possible compliance problems. (Refer also to 
the section In this paper on "Record Keeping: 
Finding Out How Re-entry Women Fund Their 
Education," p. S) 

• Include a brief statement outlining the provisions 
of Title IX and the Age Discrimination Act on 
financial aid forms and materials. 

Self-Assessment: Evaluating Financial 
Resources Available to Re-entry Women 

The specific needs of women who are considering 
ja-entering the educational system can vary dramatic- 
ally. Similarly, the initial ability of institutions to ad- 
dress these needs varies. Increasingly, instltulions are 
reassessing their policies and practices so that they 
can attract re-entry women and other nontraditional 
students. 

An institution needs to take a fresh look at the finan- 
cial aid available to students to learn if aid is readily 
available to re-entry women. After assessing the char- 
acteristics and needs of potential re-entry women, a 
thorough Instilutional self-review is in order. The issues 
raised In this paper and the suggested institutional 
responses can serve as a guide for this evaluation. 

CHANGING INSTITUTIONAL 
POUCIES AND PRACTICES 

A number of institutional policies or practices re- 
garding financial aid may either disproportionately 
discourage putential re-entry women from enrolling or 
contribute to their attrition. For example, the maze 
of forms, fees and associated frustration might pose 
a seemingly Insurmountable hurdle to some appli- 
cants. Howevert institutions can substantially lessen 
the obstacles that face re-entry women by revising 
institutional policies and practices. 

Outreach: Getting Information to 
Potential Re-entry Women 

Traditional methods for reaching potential posi- 
secondary education students, such as through high 
school guidance counselors, are generally not effec- 
tive in reaching -re-entry women. Many women with 
the desire and ability to pursue a postsecondary edu- 
cation successfully often do not seek enrollment be- 
cause they do not have lhe financial resources on 
hand, they do not know linancial aid Is available or 
they mistakenly l^elieve thai they are ineligible for aid. 
Also, minority women may not be reached by either 
information aimed specifically at minorities or infor- 
mation aimed specifically at women. 

Federal and state student assistance programs have 
grown dramatically in the past fifteen years. However, 
many adults incorrectly assume that they are not 
eligible for these programs l^ecause they never took 
college entrance examinations^, did not have superior 
high school grades, are not "needy enough/" are "too 
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What Are th e Financial Needs of Re-entry Women?- 



• S^t^y Jones compteted two years of coUege dt- 
rectty alter she graduated from higf) scf^ooi in 

Aftfiougf} she wants to tinisf) fior dache/or's 
degree, she doesn*t f^ave fhe money on hand to 
pay tor coftege and assumes that she is not efigi- 
bte for student aid because she mal(es over 
$15,000 a year. In fact, Saily Jones may be eligi- 
ble for substantial federal stale and institutional 
aid 

• Myra Wilson is clearly efigibfe lor need-based aid 
(from tederal, state and institutional sources} be- 
cause of her tow income and financial responsi- 
bflity for her two preschool children. However, 
she has never applied for aid because she is not 
a fufhtime student. She tal<es only one or two 
courses (three to six hours} per semester because 
of her fob and family responsibifiites. No one ever 
told her that half-time (six hours a semester) stu* 
dents are eligible for federal aid and that the local 
community college has a spt^cral aid program for 
"less than half-time*' students. 

• Georgia Bradley wants to earn college credit so 
that she can be promoted to a more responsible 
job in the company where she has worked for 
filteen y$ars. Although she has trained six of 
her suf^ervisors during that time and is constantly 
assured that she is indfspenstble to the office. 



old" or wish to attend school on a part-time basis. 
In f;ict, howeven many of these students may be eligi- 
ble for substantial low-interest loans, as well as grants 
and work^stud/ opportunities. 

Much of the student aid information distributed by 
Instilutions, however, does not highlight or explain 
eligibility for adult learners. Additionally, the provi- 
sions which are especially important to these students 
are often burled in length/ and cumbersome regula- 
tions. The UniV3rsity of Massachusetts at Amherst 
has addressed this probleir b/ publishing a 100-page 
booklet, // Only I Had Known, designed to provide 
nontraditionaf students with an up-to-date list of re- 
sources at the University. Similarly, the Santa Barbara 
Scholarship Foundation (CA) has published a booklet 
(Student Financial Aid for Education: A Partial Listing 
of Sources Available for Students of the South Coast 
Area} to assist students In finding alternative sources 
of financial aid. 
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she was told that she didn't have the credentials 
to be promoted to a management job. Someone 
needs to telf Georgia Bradley that her company 
has a trme-reiease and tuition reimbursement plan 
for job-related training. Although the program is 
technically open to any employee, only manage- 
ment-level employees currently take advantage 
of it. 

• Sheila Rosen, age forty-three, has been married 
for twenty-five years. Now that her children are 
grown or in college, she wants to get a fob. How- 
ever, she has found that employers are reluctant 
to hire hon since she has not had paid employ- 
ment since her husband finished his education and 
she never attended coflege. (She started worldng 
right alter high school in order to put her husband 
through college.} She wants to go bacl< to college, 
but her husband thinlis it is a waste of time and 
money and would put too much of a financial drain 
on the family, especially <ince they already have 
two children in college, nria/be Sheifa Rosen will 
be fortunate enough to pick up a cop/ of the 
special financial aid bulletin for re-entry women 
that the nearby women's college has on display 
in the public library. If she does* she v;ifi learn 
that she is eligible for a low-interest loan as well 
as a special "re-entry'' scholarship funded by the 
college. 



Institutions therefore have a two-fold task before 
them if the/ are to reach potential re^entr/ women 
effectively: 

• to identify new outreach strategies, and 

• to develop information geared to the concerns of 
Ihese women. 



Yfhat the Instttulion Can Do 

• Develop recruitment end descriptive financial aid 
materlels specifically aimod at re-entry women 
students. Describe the financial aid available and 
include sample "need" calcinations that incorpo- 
rate factors (such as child care) which are espe- 
cially Important to these women. 

• Distribute useful resource materials developed 
by oth$rs.^ If it is not possible to duplicate and 
distribute these materials^ develop and distribute 
a short list of useful materials, including cost and 
ordering information. 

• Identify and distribute information through non- 
treditionel sources thet ere llkety !o reech these 
women— such as jpublic libraries, TV and radio 
public service announcements, churches, civic 
organizations^ community newspapers, women's 
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clubs and organizalions, ihe YVVCA, unions, copr*- 
munily cenlers, C6TA piograms, AFDC and WIN 
programs, educalional brokering centers, women's 
centers, educational opportunity centers, senior 
citizens associatio*is and social service agencies 

« Oive presentations on educational and linancial 
aid opportunities to these groups. 

« Meet periodically v/ith the staffs of these organi- 
zations. Provide them wrth financial ard informa- 
tion, such as flyers and summaries of linancial 
aid sources. Encourage them to distribute these 
materials and to reler women to the institution for 
more detailed imforrnatjon. Identify a specific 
contact person on campus so that these stall 
members and re-entry women can obtain relevant 
Imancral ard inlormatton without delay. 

« Meke special efforts to reach minority women. 
For example, provide information and make pres- 
entations to campus minority organizations, as 
well as churches and community organizations 
which serve the minority community. 

« Provide financial aid counseling on a walk-in 
basis and during hours convenient to re-entry 
women (such as in the evenings and during week- 
ends). 

« Provide students with on-the-spot estimates ol 
therr eligibility for aid (perhaps by using a desk 
top calculator which can be programmed). This 
coutd be done al the institution (for f^xampler in 
the financial aid offrce^ the admissions office or 
the continuing education office), in libraries or 
through other organizations. 

« Identify a specific person on the financial aid staff 
(or the edult education steff^ women*s center staff 
or continuing education staff) es the resource per- 
son to handle linanciel eid inquiries from adult 
leerners, especiatfy re-entry women. Have this 
person conduct workshops In th& community, as 
well as train other staff on these issues. 

« Train the admissions end recruitment staff so that 
they can provide re-entry women with relevant 
linancfat aid information early in the process. 

• Train peer counselors to provide other re-entry 
women with linenciel eid information^ perhaps 
using re-entry women who are receiving aid 
through the Cottege Work-Study program. 

« Hold workshops on financiel aid for re-entry wo- 
men In convenient community locetions (such as 
churches and schools), as well as on campus. 

Communication Among, and Training of. 
Campus personnel 

At many institutions the financial ard oflice is pri- 
marily occupied with attending to the linancial aid 
needs of treditional students. It may not have suffi- 



cient resources to pay equal attention to the olten 
complex linancial needs of nontraditlonal students^ 
including re-entry women. 

Similarly, the aduli education or continuing educa- 
tion stall may be primarily occupied with attending to 
programmatic concerns ol their students^-revising cur- 
riculum and programs, providing necessary support 
services* etc. These stall members who work the most 
Closely with re-entry women are often not aware of 
the ways in which the financial aid available through 
the institution— federal, state* local, institutional and 
private— can be molded to meet the needs of these 
students. As a result^ many re-entry women v\rtio might 
qualify fcr aid never receive it because they did not 
apply in the first place. 

What the Insittution Can Do 
« Hold an in-service seminar for financial aid per- 
sonnel and continuing education/adult educetion 
personnel so that they can educate one another 
and develop strategies and mechanisms for co- 
operating in order to provide better access to 
financial aid for re-entry women. 

« Designate one person in the financial eid office 
(and perhaps the edult or continuing education 
office es welO to coordinate flnencial atd for re- 
entry women. 

« Establish ongoing mechanisms (such es periodic 
staff meetings or reports) to essure regular com- 
munication between the financial aid office and 
the edult or continuing educetion program on 
finencial aid lor re-entry women. 

« Heve the finencial aid office train staff of centers 
for continuing or adult educetion, women's cen- 
ters, etc so that they can more eflectively counsel 
re-entry women regarding financial aid. 

Wadins Through the Red Tape: Forms, 
Deadlines and the Application Process 

Many re-entry women are intimidated by the ap- 
parent complexity ol the apptication process^ the var- 
ious sources of aid. and the lorms they must lilt out 
in order to apply for financial aid. For some, this red 
tape barrier may be enough in Itsell to discourage 
them from applying for either admission or student 
aid. Other wo.nfien lind themselves caught by early 
deadlines for applying lor aid. 

What the Institution Can Do 
« Simplify Institutionel eic^ appllcetion forms es 
much as possible. 

« Review institutional finencial eid lorms and ma- 
teriets to assure that they are appropriate for 
older, es well as younger, students. For example, 
lorms which have a small space lor listing pre- 
vious education may subtly discourage the re- 
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entry woman who has taken courses at a number 
of institutions. 

*> tnclude information regarding relevant deadlines 
in outreach and recruiting materials and admis- 
sions packets aimed at re-entry women. Include 
a calendar highlighting these deadline dales. 

« Provide re-entry women with assistance in com- 
pleting student aid forms. This assistance could 
be provided by financial aid or counseling per- 
sonnel, hy staff of the continuing education or 
adult education programs, or by peer counselors. 

« Encourage re-^entry students to filt oul fmancial 
aid forms early. If they miss federal or state 
deadlinesi provide emergency institutional aid 
until their eligibility for other aid ir> determined. 

Flexible Financing: Tuition Deferrals and 
Loan Repayment OpUons 

The primary financial obstacle for some women is 
liquidity or cash flow, not financial need in the tradi-^ 
tronal sense. For example, a divorced woman may 
have substantial equity in her home, but have no ready 
funds to pay for current expenses, including educa-^ 
tion* Some re-entry women can only afford to pay tor 
therr (education after it is completed, when they are 
likely to have a higher salary. Flexibility by institu* 
tions to ease the tiquidity problems of these women 
coutd make the critical difference. 

What the Institution Can Do 
• Begin a tuition deferral program, permitting stu- 
dents to defer paying their tuition (or tuition, room 
and board) until after the semester Is over, until 
after graduation, for a certain number of years, or 
until they are reimbursed for their education costs 
by their employer or some other source. There 
could be a deferral fee (in effect, interest) during 
this period. 

« Atlow adutt students to pay tuition and other 
ccsts by credit card oi in installments over time. 

« Provide options for loan consotldatlon or income 
contingent repayment of Joans whenever possibte. 

« ''Unbundle" the price structuie of the Institution-— 
that is. atlow students to pay tuition for course 
instruction separately from such support services 
as athletic fees and heatth services. 

Reduced Tuition and Other Cost Breaks 

The retatrveiy high cost of postsecondary education 
undoubtedty discourages women from entering the 
educational environment. For example, a woman with 
a child or husband in college is unlikely to enter ool^ 
lege herself, unless there are speciat incentives. In- 
stitutions can encourage re-entry women through a 



number of specific cost breaks aimed at meeting their 
needs. 

This approach has worked at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (ISfJ), whjch has offered a family tuition plan 
for retatives of full-time undergraduates since 1974. 
Other institutions, such as the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst, are testing a tuition waiver pro- 
gram specifically for nontraditional students. Mount 
Vernon College (DC) offers half-tuition for the first six 
credits to students who have not been enrolled in a 
college or university lor the past three years. Indiana 
University (PA) offers grants covering the cost of tui* 
tion to people who have been out of high school for 
at least four years and who have never attended col- 
lege. 



Wfta* the Institution Can Do 

* Waive all or part of tuitto.i (or tuition* room and 
board) for low income adult learners^ including 
part-time students, who do not qualify for federal 
financial aid. 

« Similarly* waive alt or part of coots for the first 
few ctasses or terms (for both part-time and fult- 
time students). 

« Provide tuition reductions to certain groups* such 
as re-entry women, senior citizensi etc. 

« Create a **returnmg scholar** classification for 
students over a certain age (such as 35) who are 
nondegree candidates. Atlow them to take courses 
on either a space-available basis or at one-half 
the regular tuition. Allow this credit to be ap* 
ptied later if they become degree candidat3Si 
perhaps collecting a lee differential at that point. 

« Atlow senior citizens and/or re-entry students to 
register for reduced tuition* or tuition-free> on a 
space-avatlabte basts. 

• Offer a famity discount program for families which 
have more than one student enrolted. 

« Establish a schotarship for spouses, parents or 
grandparents of students. 

« Provide package prices (such as two courses for 
the price of one) or **off'Shoutder** prices (that \s, 
low prices for courses on weekendSi evenings or 
unpopular times of the day). 

« Waive student fees for parMime or re-entering 
students for at teast their first term. 

« Provide part-time students with a free or reduced* 

cost parking sticker. 
« Provide no cost or reduced cost processing of 

financtat aid applications. 

♦ Provide re-entry women with a packet of monejr 
saving tips which could reduce the cost of Iheir 
education. For example: 
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—provide them wilh informalion regarding 
where to buy used books; 

— provide them with information and counsel- 
ing regarding education-related tax deduc- 
tions (such as deductions for some employ- 
ment-related education and tor child care 
costs); and 

—provide them wiih information on financial 
pianning, money management and budgeting. 

• Help re-entry women reduce the?r child care costs 
by providing iow-cost child care on campus (per- 
haps staffrng it with college work-study st*Jdents)» 
or providing inlormation regarding low-cost chiid 
care arrangements, or by provfomg incentives for 
them to establish cooperative child care arrange- 
ments,"^ 

Aid for Part-Time Students 

Although many re^enUy women assume that they do 
not qualify for aid because they are part-time stu- 
dents, many of these women are Gligible lor aid 
through the major federal financial aid programs. 
The major Department of Education programs current- 
ly provide aid to students in degree or certificate pro- 
grams who are at least *'ha1f-time'' (that is, six semes- 
ter hours, or two three-credit courses* per term).'* 
Atso, for students who enroll part-time, the time limits 
on receiving federal aid are extended. 

Many re-entry women are prevented from taking 
mofe than one course (three credits) by lack of funds, 
work responsibilfttesi family commitments or lack of 
seif-confidence. For these women* even the **half- 
time'' (six credit hour) threshold for federal aid is an 
obstacle. 

Institutions or state programs can often lilf the gap 
for part-time students. For example* the state of Min- 
nesota has "Minnesota Part-Time Student Grants/' 
which can be used to fund participation in either 
degree or certificate programs, 

What the tnsmution Can Do 

• Make certain that potential re-entry women stu- 
dents art) informed that they may be efigEble for 
federal financial aid it they take at feast six credrt 
hours. For example, include this inlormation in 
materials aimed at recruitJng re-entry women. 

• Set aside a certain amount of the Institutional 
budget for scholarships for needy part-time adult 
students who do not qualify for federal aid. 

• Initiate a *'Re*entry Fund" to provide grants, loais 
or work opportunfties to less'than-hidMime stu* 
dents. This aid could be especially helpfut for 
the first re-entry course or semester. 



• Inform part-time students of the number of years 
of eligibility under the various federal programs 
at Ihe outset, so that they can make alternative 
r^inding plans if eligibility for lederal aid ends 
belore they complete their education. 

• Thoroughly review eligibility requirements for In- 
stitutional aid to determine if part-time students 
are eligible for this aid. Collect data to determine 
if part-time students are more likely to receive 
loans, rather than grants. If necessary^ revise *he 
eligibility criteria and distribution of loan and 
grant funds» so that part-time students have equit- 
able access to grants. 

Emergency Assistance 

Many re-entry women have both a low income and 
substantial financial commitments. Others, especially 
divorced or separated women, have only non-liquid 
assets, such as their home. These women do not have 
the financial cushion to handle a job layoff* an emer- 
gency operation for themselves or one of their chil- 
dren* or unexpected costiy home or car repair bills. 
Without emergency assistance* many of the.se women 
will be forced to discontinue their education. Recog- 
njzmg this* some institutions* such as De Anza Ccllege 
(CA), have developed several short-term emergency 
loan programs for students who face emergencies. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Develop an emergency grant program to provide 
small grants to assist re-entry women faced with 
especially acute financial problems. 

• Provide amall, subsidized short-term emergency 
loans (repayable at the end of the term or upon 
completion of the degree). 

Other Instituttonalty-Funded Financial Aid 

Federal student aid programs do not address or 
solve many of the financial problems which re-entry 
women lace. In many instances re-entry women do 
not qualify for need-based federal aid. In other in- 
stances they qualify* but the amount of aid they actual' 
ly receive is not sufficient to enable them to pursue 
their education. Other re-entry women qualify for 
such small federal grants {under $200) that they re- 
ceive no award at all because of minimum federal 
grant provisions. However, for a iow Income woman 
who is considering enrolling part-time in a program fit 
a low cost community college* a small ($200) grant 
could be the deciding factor. 

For re-entry women sfucfenfs w/)o do not receive 
federai aid, an institution might wish to provide aid 
based on criteria other than need— such as a special 
scholarship lor re-entry students or a scholarship for 
outstanding volunteer service. Aiternatety* an insti- 
tution might wish to develop a method for calculating 
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''need" to determine institutional awards which ts 
more sensitive tc^ the situation of re-entry women than 
the fecjral need formulas. For institutional aid pro- 
grams, an Institution might wish to: 

^ Exclude consrderetion of home equity from the 
need celcuietion. Since a number of re-entry 
women (especially divorced or separated women) 
have equity in their home, but no other significant 
resources and no liquid resources at all. exclusion 
of this factor from the need calculation is of spe- 
cial significance to these women. For example, 
under the ''TAP" program in New York, owning 
a house plays no part in determining awards. 

• Provtde fcir more equitabfe treatment for independ- 
ent (sBtf-supporting) students. Virtually all re-entry 
women are defined as independent students be- 
cause they are usually not supported by their 
parents. As "such, they are subject to e more 
stringent determination of need under federal aid 
programs than dependent students. 

* Allow the spouse's income to be excfuded from 
the need calcufetion. Some re-entry women do 
not in fact have access to their husband's salary 
or other resources. A husband may oppose fur- 
ther education for his wife. 

An institution may addilionally wish to provide sup- 
plementary aid to re-entry ivomen students who a/so 
(juatify for feofera/ aid. If this is the case, the institu- 
tional aid Is included in the calculation of resources 
available to a student end consequently may reduce 
the federal aid for which the student qualifies. 

Additionally, re-entry women attending college, 
especially those attending part-time, may find that their 
eligibility for aid Is exhausted before they complete 
their education. In this case> institutional aid can be 
of critical Importance. 

WhBi the Institution Can Oo- 

• Provide eid to re*entry women students on a basis 
other than need, such as special scholarships 
for re-entry students. 

# Provide "Meture Student Grants" for students 
over 25 wishing to pursue an undergraduate de- 
gree. 

• Provide "Student Spouse Orents" to encourege 
married couptes to pursuf^ their education simul- 
teneously. (Purdue University in Indiana offers 
such grants.) 

# Fbr hsVtuthnal eld, revbe the "need" fonnule 
so thet It is more sensitive Id the concerns of re- 
entry women. For example, exclude home equity 
from the need calculation, provide for more equit- 
able treatment of independent students, and allow 
the spouse's income to be excluded from the cal- 
culetlon. The suggestions outlined later in this 



paper ("Determining What College Costs: De- 
veloping Expense Budgets for Re-entry Women." 
p. 9) are relevant for Institutional, as well as fed- 
eral, programs. 

• Offer smell grants (under $200) to needy re-entry 
students. 

• Provide aid to re-entry women after their federel 
acd etigibiUfy has been exhausted. 

• Provide aid to needy students who ere not eligl^ 
bfe for federaf eld because they are taking non- 
credtt courses or are not enrolled in e degree or 
certificate program. 

Peckaging Student Aid 

The student aid package is the specific combination 
of grants, loans and work opportunities which the Insti- 
tution provides to a student. In general, institutions 
have a substantial amount of flexibility In determining 
specifically how they develop a student's aid pack- 
age — that is, what proportion is grents, what propor- 
tion is loans, what proportion the student Is expected 
to earn by working^ and what proportion the student 
(or his or her parents) is expected to provide. For 
example^ the appropriate aid package for a re-entry 
woman generally differs from the appropriate aid 
package for a "traditional" student beceuse the re- 
entry woman is likely to have different family, em- 
ployment and llnancial responsibilities. 

What the Institution Can Oo 

• Identify any existing differences in peckaging aid 
for re-entry women compered to tredltionel stu- 
dents. Eveluete the effect of these differences. 
For example, are re-entry women more likely than 
traditional students to have to rely on loans rather 
than grant aid» or are the total "packages" ro- 
entry women receive smaller than the "packages" 
traditional students receive? 

• Cerefully tailor the peckeging of aid for re-entry 
women to essure ttiet the grant eld Is sufffcient, 
the loen burden Is not disproporttonetely high, 
and the work requirements Of ^ny) ere reellstic. 

Lowering the Cost of Postsecondery Education: 
Credit by Examination, Credit for Piior Learning, 
External Degrees, Weekend Colleges, Independent 
Study and Trensferring Credits 

"Nontraditionar* methods of pursuing a postsecon- 
dary education are known primarily for the edditlonal 
liexibllity which they provide adult learners." How- 
ever credit by examination, credit for prior learning, 
being able to pursue a college education through an 
external degree program* and libe 1 policies for trens- 
ferring credit have the additional advantage of being 
relatively inexpensive ways to acquire college credits. 
These nontraditional programs and policies can pro- 
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vide a lype of "financial aid'' to re-entry women by re- 
ducing the cost of their education. 

Some institutions allow students to receive credit 
towards degrees through examinations* such as the 
College-Level Examination Program {CLEP) and the 
College Proficiency Examination Program (CPEP). 
Some colleges award degree credit for either lormal 
or informal prior learning. Also* some institutions ofler 
"weekend colleges/' opportunities for Independent 
study, or an external degree program. 

Allowing full transfer of credit for "old" credits can 
encourage a re-entry woman who earned coltege 
credits years ago to resume her education by signifi- 
cantly reducing the overall cost of her education. Ad- 
ditionally, a cooperative relationship regarding the 
transfer of credit between community colleges and 
four-year institutions can aflow a re-entry woman to 
reduce the cost of a bachelor's degree by taking 
courses in a community college, then transferring to 
a four-year college.^ 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Inform potentiat re-entry women of the availability 
of external degree and weekend college pro- 
grams^ as wefl as opportunfties to receive cre<jit 
through examination or for prior learning. 

• Provide them with information regarding oppor- 
tunities for receiving linancial aid for these pro- 
grams. 

• Develop policies for the transfer of credit which 
take into account the often Intermittent educa- 
tional pattems of re-entry women. 

Record Keeping: Finding Out How Re-entry 
Women Fund Their Education 

Because re-entry women have traditionally not been 
in the mainstream ol postsecondary education institu- 
tions, information about them is often sparse. How- 
ever, knowledge about these women and hov; they 
finance their education could be extremely useful in 
developing or expanding sources of aid tailored to 
their needs* Because of this, the 1979 conlerence be- 
tween students and the U.S, Commissioner ol Educa- 
tion — the Second Annual Student/Commissioner Con- 
ference — recommended periodic surveys m order to 
determine the financial and other needs of returning 
students* 

In an article in Sohoof Review (May, 1978) Joann 
U. Stelger and Barbara Kimball recommended that 
a data collection system for this purpose should "pro- 
vide accurate, comprehensive information regarding 
the needs of various population groups for financial 
aid lor education and the amounts awarded annually 
to meet those needs by source." Steiger and Kimball 
recommended that the system provide inlormation 
concerning: 



• financial need in the totat population ol students 
and ol potential students* by sex> race/nationat 
origin and age; 

• the total universe of available support, including 
family contribution, federal and stale grants, pri- 
vate grants, work-study and public and private 
loans; 

• the distribution of each ol the types of aid* with 
amounts* to students by sex> race/national origin 
and age: 

• a comparison of the distribution pattern with the 
need pattern, by sex. race/national origin and 
age; and 

• a comparison ol the characteristics of the appli- 
cants who received each type of aid with the 
characteristics of the applicants who were re- 
jected. 

What the institution Can Do 

• Conduct an analysis of how re-entry women on 
campus fund their education* how frequentJy they 
participate in federal and other finaricial aid pro- 
grams, how many re-entry women who apply for 
afd acfually receive \U etc. Use fhls analysis to 
Identify problems that dlsproporttonatefy affect re- 
entry women. 

• Conduct a parallet analysts of non-re-entry women 
in the community to team about the financial (and 
other) barriers that keep them from becoming re- 
entry students. 

• Conduct research to klenfify the actual educa- 
tion-related costs ol re-etitry women. 

MAJOR DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 

The newly-formed Department of JEducation admin- 
isters most of the major lederal grant, loan and work 
programs which provide student aid. Since the first ol 
these need-based programs was created* these pro- 
grams hevd grown dramatically. 

The 1958 passage of the National Defense Student 
Loan Program (now the National Direct Student Loan 
Pr'^gram) v/as followed by the 1964 enactment of the 
College Work-Study Program, The establishment of 
the Basic Grant Program in 1972 provided the first 
extensive federal grant aid. The 1978 passage of the 
l\4iddle Income Student Assistance Act expanded fed- 
eral student aid so that many middle income students 
were eligible lor federal student aid for Ihe first time. 
In all, the lederal government will spend between $4 
and $5 billion on these programs in fiscal 1981. 

I\4any re-entry women are unaware of these massive 
federal student aid programs or believe that they are 
not eligible for this aid. In fact, however* lederal aid 
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js generally based on need* and is available to all peo- 
ple on the same basis regardless of age. 

Since the Congress is currently (Spring, 1980) in 
the process of reauthorizing the Higher Education Act. 
which includes the major Department of Education 
student aid programs, this paper does not describe 
these programs in great dotaiL Also, since this paper 
is designed to provide assistance to institutionSf it . 
does not suggest specific changes rn the federaf stat- 
utes or regulations to make these programs more 
responsive to the concerns of re-entry women. 

Rather, this paper briefly describes the major fed- 
eral student aid programs and provides guidance re- 
garding the flexibility of theie programs to address 
concerns of re-entry women. Specific institutional 
practices to neutralize or balance factors In the fed- 
eral programs which disproportionately exclude re- 
entry women are outlined in the previous section of 
this paper. (See especially the discussions of 'TIexible 
Financing/" p. 5. "Reduced Tuition and Other Cost 
Breaks,^' p. 5, "Aid for Part-Time Students," p. 6, 
^'Emergency Assistance/' p. 6, "Other institutionally- 
Funded Financial Aid," p. 6, and "Packaging Student 
Aid»" p. 7) 

What Are the Major Programs? 

There are six major student assistance programs.'*' 
All of them, except the Guaranteed Student Loan Pio- 
gram, provide assistc ce based on the financial need 
of the student. Thes^? programs are: 

« Basic Grants. The Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant (BEOG) program ^s the largest federal gran' 
program. Eligibility for grants and the size of 
grants are based on student need. Each year the 
Department proposes, and the Congress reviews, 
a nationwide formuia for determining ''need" and 
distributing these funds to eligible undergraduate 
students. These need calculations take the total 
cost of education at a specific institution fnto 
account. At the same time, an institution cannot 
alter or modify this federal needs analysis. 

« Guaranteed Student Loan Program. The GSL 
program provides long-term low interest Insured 
loans to both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, regardless of income Substantial interest 
subsidies are available to all students. The pro- 
gram is primariiy administered by banks, savings 
and loan associations, and state guarantee agen- 
cies< 

« State Student Incentive Grants. The SSlG pro- 
gram was designed to encourage states to de- 
velop and expand their programs to help under- 
graduates with ''substantial financial need' to 
pursue a postsecondary education. States receive 
allotments based on iheir highf*r education en- 
rollment. Unlike the Basic Grant program, states 



have considerable flexibility in determining the 
specific criteria for awards and the size of grants 
for individual students. 

♦ The Three ''Campus Based'' Programs — Supple^ 
mental Grants^ National Direct Student Loans and 
College Work-Study. The campus financial aid 
office has substantial flexibility in determining 
individual awards under these programs: 

— Supplemental Grants Program. Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG's) are 
available to undergraduate students with excep- 
tional financial need. To award an SEOG, an 
Institution must determine that the student 
would be financially Incapahle of attending the 
institution without the grant. These grants are 
ospoclally important for students in ^igh cost 
schools. 

— National Direct Student L,oan Program. The 
NDSL program provides low interest long-term 
deferred loans to both undergraduate and 
graduate students with financial need. As with 
Guaranteed Student Loans, students do not pay 
interest while they are enrolled. 

— College Work-Study Program. This program 
provides aid for both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students with great financial need by pro- 
viding an 80 percent subsidy for work. 

Determining What College Costs; Developing 
Expense Budgf^ts for Re-entry Women 

The determinatjon of need in federal (and many 
state and institutional) student aid programs has two 
separate components, calculation of the resources 
available to the student ($uch as income and assets) 
and the cost of education (as determined by a student 
expense budget). The largest financial aid awards go 
to students wjth few resources and a high cost of 
education. 

The second factor in determining need — the cost of 
education — is often not adequately addressed for re- 
entry women. These women often have a number of 
expenses which traditional students do not have: an 
accurate calculation of their "need" must include 
these costs. For example, reasonable education-re- 
tated costs for re-entry women— costs which can be 
considered in developing the student expense bud- 
get—could include: 

« Child care and maintenance (such as the cost of 
food, clothjng. housing, medical and dental care* 
schooling expenses and transportation for child 
care). 

♦ Current debt repayment {including home mort- 
gages* car loans* child support* alimony, other 
educational loans for either the woman* her hus- 
band or her children, etc.). 
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• Medical and life Insurance, as well as all non* 
Insured medical and dental costs. (This can be 
especially important for people with heavy medi-^ 
cal costs or expenses related to a handicapping 
condition,) 

• Travel and transportation costs (including meals 
away from home), 

• Educational costs for a spouse and/or children, 
including children at the elementary or secondary 
leveL 

• A spouse's employment allowance (that is. costs 
related to the lact that the person's spouse is em-^ 
pbyed or also attending school). 

What the Institution Can Do 

• CarOfuily review and, where necessary, revise the 
items which are included in developing student 
expense budgets to assure that they do not dis- 
proportionately limit the awards to re-entry wo- 
man. Items of special Importance to re-entry 
women include chHd care and maintenance, debt 
repayment, and medical and educational costs. 

• Provide re-entry women students with a checklist 
of items which can be included in calculating 
need. 



loaOj grant or work funds to students who are 
enrolled In non-credit courses or who are not en- 
rolled In "eligible programs/' 

Adjusting Awards H There Are Special 
Circumstances 

A re-entry woman may find that her financial situa- 
tion changes because of an unexpected circumstance, 
such es the death ol her husband* divorce, separation 
or becoming unexpectedly unemployed. The federal 
Basic Grant program permits students to revise their 
aid applications to reflect this information. In fact, the 
Basic Grant program provides a special supplemental 
form which can be submitted to request an adjustment 
in the size of the Basic Grant in the event of divorce 
or separation, death of a spouse, loss of full-time 
employment by either the person applying for aid or 
his/her spouse because of disability* or other' reasons, 
loss of income-producing property as a result of a na- 
tionai disaster, or loss of any non-taxable income 
(^uch as unemployment or welfare benefits) by either 
the person applying for aid or nis/her spouse. Addi- 
tionally, if a person's financial situation changes sub- 
stantially because of leaving a job or reducing the 
number of hours worked in order to attend school, he 
or she may be eligible for aid or increased aid under 
other financial aid programs. 



Enrollment in Eligible Programs 

In order to be eligible for federal student aid, as well 
as many state aid programs, a person must be en- 
rolled in an "eligible institution,'' Federal regulations 
spell out the definition of "eligible institution'* in de- 
tail: in short, they currently require thet the courses 
leed to a degree or certificate, that the program be 
of at least a certain length, and that the program admit 
as regular students only people beyond the age of 
secondary school attendance. 

These criteria timit eligibility of sonne re-entry wo- 
ment students for aid programs because they (like 
many adult students) may be less likely to have ob- 
taining a degree or certificate as their primary goal 
Thay are more likely than traditional students fo turn 
to education to team specific skills or acquire specific 
information. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• When dfscussing course and program options 
with re-entry women, be certain that fhey are in- 
formed of the effects of their choices on their 
eligibility for aid. 

• Inform re-entry women of iheir eligibility for aid 
if they enroll In a program leading to a certificate^ 
as well as a degree. 

• Provide private, state or institutional sources of 



Whnt the Institution Can Do 
• Make certain that students are informed that they 
may be able to supplement their aid application 
(and possibly qualify for increased aid) if their 
financial situation changes. 

e Assist students fn submitting relevant supple^ 
mental forms. 

OTHER SOURCES OF FEDERAL AID 

In addition to the major Department of Education 
student aid programs, funds for educational expenses 
are also available through numerous other federal pro- 
grams. Soma of these programs are need-basad. 
Others provide educational funds to persons who par- 
ticipate In a more comprehensive social services pro- 
gram. Institutions which are knowledgeable about 
these programsi and which can effectively counsel 
students regarding eligibility, may find that substantial 
funding for education is available from these sources. 

Other Federal Grant and Loan Aid 

A number of federal fellowship, grant and loan pro- 
grams supplement the Department of Education pro- 
grams. Some of these programs are relatively small 
and specializedi while others are fairly comprehensive. 
In some instances re-entry women will be eligible for 
aid under these programs, even though they may not 
qualily for aid under the major federal ffnpnclai assist- 
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ance programsJ' Following is a selected list of these 
other federal programs which provide educational aid: 

♦ Aid is provided for ve(eraj!S, ^heir survivors and 
their dependents through several programs — the 
Gl Bit! Educational Assistance Program, the Vo* 
cationai Rehabilitation Pfogram» the Dependents' 
Education Assislance Program, the Contributory 
Educational Assistance Program* and the Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans Work-Study Program, Eirgrbility 
for aid under the dependents program includes 
survivors or dependents of veterans who died 
from servrce^connected causes or while they had 
a drsabilityi or who ar^ totally disabled. Spouses 
of service personnel who are missing in action 
or held prisoner by a foreign government are also 
eligible. The veterans educalion benefits pro* 
grams are administered by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

• Aid for fndian higher education is available from 
both the Interior Department (for undergraduate 
education) and the Department of Education (for 
professional and graduate education), 

« Programs providing financial assistance for nurse 
training are primarily administered by the Health 
Resources Administration* Public Health Service* 
and Department of Health and Human Services. 
The Department of Education also administers 
several small programs for updating the skills of 
school nurses, dieticians and nutritionii^ts. 

• Loans for training in the heaith professions are 
available through programs administered by the 
Department of Health and Human S&rvices* as 
well as the Department of Education. 

♦ Fellowships for the study of air poUution control 
and water pollution control are available through 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

« Funding of educational costs of handicapped per- 
sons is available through the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Program administered by the Department 
of Education. In general, these federal funds 
supplement funds provided oy stale and local 
programs. 

« Additionally! the Department of Education admin* 
isters a number of special fellowship programs^ 
including: 

—graduate study for students (particularly mi- 
norities and women) who have been tradition- 
ally under represented in professional careers 
(the Graduate and Professionaf Opporlunities 
Program); 

—library career training focusing on the recruit- 
ment of minority groups, including women; 

— graduate study regarding domestic mining and 
mineral fuel conservation; 



—legal training for persons from disadvantaged 
backgrounds (the CLEO program); and 

— graduate and professional study for persons 
who wish to enter the public service. 



What the Institution Can Do 

• Become informed about nontraditional sources of 
federal grant and l<^n aid. 

• Inform and counsel students regerdfng their eligi- 
biilty for aid under these programs. 

« Develop and distribute informational materials 
regarding these sources of aid to re-«ntry women. 

e Work with personnel in other agendt^ which pro- 
vide aid to coordinete efforts and simplify the ap- 
plication process. 

Assistance fbr Welfare Recipients, the 
Underemployed and the Unemployed: 
AFDC, WIN and CETA 

In some instances, government programs which are 
not primarily educational programs can provide funds 
for education. For example: 

• the Aid to FamiJfes with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program may provide child care and other 
funds to low income mothers who are enrolled In 
school or training programs; 

e the Work Incentive Program (WIN) provides funds 
for tuition and training, as well as for living ex- 
j^enses and transportation, to low Income unem- 
ployed mothers; and 

« the Comprehensive Education and Training Act 
(CETA) maV provide funds for education or skill 
training. 

Often the people who administer these program?, 
as well as the participants in these programs, are not 
aware of available opportunities for postsecondary 
education. Additionally^ these programs are highly 
decentralized and there Is a great deal of variation by 
state or locality. Because of this, active coordination 
between Ihe instJIutlon and these focaf programs is 
essential if students are to have access to these 
sources of aid. De Anza College (CA) has a summer 
awareness campaign to encourage social service and 
referral agencies to recruit students and inform them 
of available aid, and to train and inform case workers 
and other agency personnel abr^jt educational bene- 
fits In relation to welfare benef'l 

Computation ol benefits io^ ^£ients eligible for aid 
under the AFDC or WIN progiams can be complex, 
especially if the students also qualify for aid under 
other financial aid programs (such as the major De* 
partment of Education programs). In order to assist 
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students in plannmgi the financial aid advisor (or case 
worker) wjII need to be thoroughly familiar with hovi 
various types of aid offset or complement one another. 

Similarly, since there is a great deal of local varia- 
tion regarding funds available under the Comprehen- 
sive Education and Training Act. it is important for 
institutions to work closely with their local CETA prime 
sponsor, OETA: A Guide for £cSuc8tors> citsd in the 
section of this paper on ''Selected Resources/' pro- 
vides guidance regarding how colleges can best work 
with the CETA program. 

What the tfistiiution Can Do 
♦ Meet with AFDC, WIN and/or CETA ""ersonnel to 
inform them of educational possibilities for the 
people participating m their programs. HoM joint 
seminars. Provide them with information outlin- 
ing programs. Work wjth them so that they can 
appropriately counsel and refer students. 

« Have a specific member of the financial aid staff 
(or adult education staff, women's center staff or 
continuing education staff) become thoroughly 
familiar with eligibility under these programs and 
the relationships between various types of aid. 
(For example, aid from Department of Education 
programs is not counted in computing income for 
AFDC awards. Hence* receipt of this aid does not 
lower AFDC payments. On the other hand. AFDC 
payments decrease Basic Grant awards.) 

« Explore educational and training opportunities 
with the local CETA prime sponsor. Perhaps ap- 
ply for a CETA grant to conduct an occupational 
outlook st*rvey in your area. 

PRIVATE FUNDING SOURCES 

A fairly substant.al number of special scholarships 
are available from private funding ;>ources — from em- 
ployers, orcianizations and private individuals.^-' These 
funding sources can be especially important to the 
re-entry woman who does not qualify for need-based 
or other federal aid. 

Employer Support: Company Paid TuUion, 
Special Training Programs and Cooperative 
Education Programs 

Employer support or sponsorship of education pro- 
grams can be especially important to adult learners. 
Including re-entry women. Institutions can assist re- 
entry women by encouraging empfoyers to develop 
theiie programs and by informing re-entry women of 
these possibilities. 

Many companies, especially large companies, offer 
direct financial aid or reimbursement for education 
expenses to employees. Policies vary widely, but often 
include released time from the job. as well a$ reim- 



bursement for tuition, fees and books Companies 
sometimes contract with institutions to provide spe- 
cific training to employees Also, cooperative educa- 
tion programs, which provide alternating periods of 
acariemic study and employment, can provide re-entry 
women with both valuable work experience and fund- 
ing for their education. 

What the Instiiuthn Can Do 
• Discuss employer support— tuition plans, specific 
training programs and cooperative education^ 
with local employers and groups of employers, 
with a special eye towards opportunities that 
would especially benefit re-entry women. 

« Advise potential re-entry women of these possi- 
bilities and encourage them to explore them with 
their employers. 

« When contracting with business organizations or 
associations for trainiritj prc^grams or confer- 
enceSf suggest that they earmark a certain per- 
centage of the registration fee for scholarships 
for part-time students. Point out to them that such 
donations to eligible nonprofit institutions, such 
as colleges, are tax deductible. 

« Offer reduced tuition to employees of companies 
that employ substantfal numbers of women. 

« Encourage direct payment by the employer, thus 
eliminating the financial drain on re-entry women, 

« Develop cooperative education programs specitic- 
ally geared to meet the needs of re-entry women. 

individual and Organizational Scholarships 

A relatively large number of scholarships are Pro- 
vided by individuals and private organizations. Addi- 
tionally, in some cases students are eligible for aid 
because of their ethnic background, their chosen 
career field, their membership in a union or because 
they come from a disadvantaged background. 

Funds from private sources may also be available 
from unions, local businesses, churches or syna- 
gogues, or women*s organizations. For example, sev- 
eral women's organizations, such as the American 
Association of University Women. Zonta. and the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Foundation, provide a 
limited number of scholarships for women. 

What the Institution C^n Do 
« Develop additional private sources of aid geared 
to the specific issues which face re-entry women. 

« Encourage local women's organfzations, as well 
as voluntary organizations, to assist re-entry wo- 
men by financing scholarships^ providing trans- 
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portatton, paying for supplies, or ^'adopting" a 
re-entry woman student. 

• Inform re-entry women of these aid possibUtttes 
and provide assistance in linking re-entry women 
with potential funding sources. 

CONCLUSION 

The financial aid needs of re-entry women are often 
substantial arrd may be a major barrier facing women 
who wish to resume their education, hstitutions can 
assist these women through a variety of strategies. 
Although the suggeslions in this papar cannot antici- 
paie all possible situations regarding financial aid for 
re-entry women* il is hoped that they will provide both 
Insight about some of the problems these women face 
and assistance in addressing them effectively. 

NOTES 

1 Educalion Amendments '>f 1972 (Sections 901-907) 20 
use. Sections 1681-86 (1972). The Title IX regulation can 
be found at 34 C F R Part 106 and at 40 Fed. Reg. 21428-45 
(June A. 1975) 

-Age DiScnmmalion Act of 1975. 42 U.S C Section 6101* 
6107, The final government- wide regulation for the Age DiS* 
crimination Act can be found at 45 C.F.R. Part 90 and at 44 
fed Reg 33768-88 (June 12. 1979). The act also requires 
each federal agency to issue egency-speciMc regulations. At 
the tfme this paper was written 4Sprfng. 1980), no agency had 
yet issued these regulations. 

Specifically, age distinctions may be used where they are: 

♦ adopted in a federal, state or Ic^al statute. 

♦ necessary to the normal operation of the program 
and can pass the four*part test set out in the regula- 
tion: or 

♦ necessary In order to achieve a federal, state or local 
statutory objectwe and can Pass the four-part test in 
the regulation 

^One extremely tisefui document for this pLjrpose is Pay- 
ing /or Your Education A Guide tor Aiuit Learners, pub- 
ijshecl by the College Entrance Examination Board Sir>gle 
copies (1-99) are available for S3,50 per coPy: 100-999 
copies are available for Si 00 per copy: 1.000-9.999 copies 
are available for SO 75 per copy, and 10.000 or more copies 
are available for SO. 50 per copy from: College Board Publi- 
cation Orders. Box 2615. Prmceton. New Jersay 08541. 

See. for example. "Campus Chiid Care. A Challenge for 
the 80's/' Project on the Status and Education ol Women. 
Association of Amerrcan Colleges. 1980. 

' The Higher Education Act is cjfrently bemg reauthorized 
The reauthorized act is expected to permit institutions to use 
up to 10% of their Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant funds, and state? to use up to 10% of their State Sup- 
plemental Incentive Grant funds for aid to fess than ha^f-time 
students. 

These recommendations could also apply to s.ate-funded 
aid— a source of aid of special importance to state mstilu 
tions and \n states with extensive aid programs. 

'See ' Obtammg a Degree Alternatwe Options For Re- 
entry Women. Project on the Status and Education of 
Women, Association of American Colleges. 1980. 
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» See "Barriers lo Re-entry Women: College Transfer Poli- 
cies. Residency and Graduation Requirements " Project on 
the Status and Education of Women* Association of Ameri- 
can Collages. 1980. 

^^For additional information regarding the major federal 
financial aid programs* refer to the publications of the U.S. 
Departmant of JHeafth* Education, and Welfare listed in the 
last section of this paper* "Selected Resources.*' 

If a person also qualifies for aid under Ihe major need- 
based federal aid programs, receipt of aid from one cf these 
specialized programs in general reduces the amount of aid 
received under the need-based programs. 

^- In general, receipt of these funds will require an adjust- 
ment in the calculation of need for federal programs. 



SELECTED RESOURCES 

American Association of University Women. EducBtionat 
Fina'^ciat Aids. Washington* O.C.: American Assocfation 
of University Women, 1976. Focuses on no n -federally- 
funded fellowships* scholarships and internships in higher 
education which are specifically geared to women. 

Bowman, James L. and Van Dusen. William D. The Determh 
nation ot tiie Ftnanciat Weerfs ot Adutt Part-Time Students 
in Po^tsecondary Education. Princeton: Educational Test- 
ing Service* ig78. Discusses the financing of postsecon- 
dary education for adult learners^ provides policy alterna- 
tives and otillines an agenda for lurlhar study. 

Brunner, Seth. Caiitornta Student F'manctat Aid Workbook. 
California: CaNfornia Student Aid Commission, undated. 
Provides practical, easy-to-use information for applying for 
aid and evaluating financial aid available from different 
institutions. 

Business and Professional Women's Foundation. Financiai 
Aid: WharB to Qet /f— How fo Use tt. Washington. D.C., 
ig76. Lists information about grants in a wide variety of 
fields and Includes a bibliography of general financial aid 
direclories. 

Byrd, Linda E. and Smith. Carol J. Setected Ust ot Po^t- 
secondary Education Opportunities tor Minorities and Wo- 
men. Washington* D.C.: U.S. Department of Health. E<1^- 
cation. and Welfare. Office of Education, ig79. Provides 
information on loans. Scholarships and fellowships for 
minormes and women* as well as suggestions for prepar- 
ing lor higher education. 

Caliendo. Nat and Curtice, John K. 'Title IX: A Guide for 
Frnancral Aid Administrators*" Tiie Journal ot Student 
Finanaat Atd. ig7), Vo. 7. No. 2. p, 32. Designed to 
provide student financial aid officers with guidance for 
complying with Title IX. Contains an extensive checklist. 

Cfairol Loving Care Scholarship Program, Educatfonat Fi- 
nanciai Aid Sources tor IVomen. New York, ig79. Lists 
financial aid Sources fOr older women seekmg to further 
their education. 

Clark. Robert B , a6. A Handbook for Use m the Preparation 
ot Student Expanse Budgets. Washington. D C : National 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators* ig77. 
These proceedings ol the National Student Expense Bud- 
get Conference provide chapters on economic standards 
withm student budgets, budgel expense components and 
methodology for data collection. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Meetmg Coitege Costs. 
New York, 197g. Discusses college co?ts* how to determine 
a student's financial need and how to apply for aid. 
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College Entrance Examination Board. Paying tor Your £du- 
caf/on: Guide for Adutt Leamon. New York. 1980. Provides 
comprehdnsive mfofmation For adult studdnts regarding 
such issues as how to obtain financial aid, and opportunities 
For part-tirne sludy and comparative shopping for financial 
aid. Available In bulk (See footnote 4 for ordering infor- 
mation), 

CoLJege Entrance Examination Board. 350 Ways Oolteges 
Are Servtng Aduft Learners. New York, 1979. Suggests how 
colleges can serve aduli learners and covers issues rang- 
ing from funding to admissions procedures. 

El-Khawas. Elaina Managerrtent ot Student Aid: A Qurde 
for Presidents. Washingtont D,C.: American Council on 
Education, 1979, Pro^^ides inlormaiion lor adminisirators 
on the effects of student aid on ihe institution, and reviews 
major policies and control points in the financial aid pro- 
cess. 

FadiL Virginia Ann. Federat Student Ass^f^nce and Cate- 
goricat Programs. Washington, D.C.. National Institute of 
Independent Colleges and Universities, 1979. Descnbes 
federal higher education programs, including oligibility 
and funding history. 

Franklin, Paui L, Oompretiensm £mpfoyment Training Aol 
iCEJA): A Guide for Educators, New York: Colfege En- 
trance Examination Board, 1979. Provides a current de- 
scription of CETA (includjng 1978 ctianges in the legisfa- 
tjon) and examples of CETA-funoed programs operated by 
schools and colleges. 

Future Directions for a Learning Society. LeamM^ Times. 
New York: Tfie College Entrance Examinafion Board. A 
"newspaper' Ivpe publication aimed at Providing both 
educators and adult learners with information regarding 
learning opporfunities for adufts. $7,50 per 50 copies, 
IN0T£: f£>LS (BB& S&vf»ntti Avanue, New York, N,Y. 10019* 
212/532'6210)t a pro/ect ol ffte Cottage Entrance £xam//ie- 
/ion Boardf focuses on "Improving access and fransafro/i 
tor taarners'* and has pubiished a /M/m6er of matoriats on 
adutt teamers. FDLSrs currentiy {Spring, 1960) conducttng 
a survey ot firtanciaf aid pracUces concerning adutt stu- 
dents,] 

Jawin» Ann J. A Woman's Guide to Career Preparation 
Sctiotarstiips, Grants ^ Loans. New York: Anchor 
Press, 1979, Includes d^.»iled information on such areas 
as traditional and nontraditional financial aid sources, and 
making career choices. 

KohL Kenneth A. and Kohl. Irene C. Financing Cottege 
kduoation. New York: Harper and Row. 1980 Provides 
a practical guide to student afd programs. 

Leider, Robert. Oon'f Af/ss Out^ The Ambitious StudenVs 
Guide to SctiOtarstiips and Loans. Alexandria. Virginia: 
Octameron Associates. 1979. Provides heipful tips for 
understanding linancial aid and identifying sources of aid 

Lever William E. How to Obtatn t^oney tor Cotiege: A Com- 
ptete Gutde to the Sources ot Fmanciat Aid tor Educa- 
tion. New York: Arco Publishing Company^ 1976. Focuses 
primarily on state and federal financial aid sources. 



National Science Foundation A Selected Ust ot Mafor Fet- 
towstiip Opportunities and Atd.'i to Advanced Education 
tor United States Ctttzens Washington. D.C.: National 
Scjence FoundafiOn. 1976. Includes sources of aid for 
undergraduate^ graduate and postdoctoral study* as well 
as a publications tist. 

NIes. Judith. IVomen and Fettowstttps. Washington. D.C.; 
Women^s Equity Acuon League. 1976 Reviews sex bias 
jn fellowship programs and points to needed changet> 

Patterson, David. Student Guide to Better Financiai Aiu 
Services. Washington. D.C.! United Slates Student As- 
sociation, 1978. This guide is primarily constructeo as a 
chechljsf of questions on major areas of student con- 
cerns — information and counseling, the determination of 
need and payment ol funds, admmjstrative processes, rid 
student involvement in financial aid. 

Set chter. Gall, ed. Directory ot Financlai Aidi> for IVomen. 
' > Angeres. Reference Service Press. 1978. Lists 
^hotarshlps, fellowships and loans intended primarily or 
exclusively lor women, women's crecfit umons; source:; cf 
educational benefits; and reference sources; or^ financial 
aid. 

Steiger. Joann M. and KimbatL Barbara. "Financial Aid for 
Lifelong Learning. The Special Case for Women," Schoct 
Review. May 1978. Vol 86. p 395. Discusses the record 
of linancial aid programs in helping women, structural 
Problems (such as part-time study and the cost of child 
care) and makes recommendations tor change. 

Students Helping Students* Student Perspectives on Fedorat 
Financiat Aid. Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 1979. This final report of 
the Second Student /Commissioner Conference on Federal 
Rnanciat Aid summarizes the recommendations from the 
workshops {including workshops on women and nontradi- 
tional students), 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Ollice of 
Education, Ttte BaSfC Grant Formuta, 1980-61, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 19aa Spe/ls out m detail how eligibility for 
awards under the Basic Grant Program is calculated for 
both independent (self-supporting) and dependent students. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Oflice ol 
Education. Student Consumer*s Guide: Stx Federal Aid 
Programs 1930-31. Washington. DC. 1979. Describes the 
six major Department of Education student aid programs 

U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office ol 
Education. Student Financiat Aid: 19/6-79 Handbook. 
Washinpfon. D.C 1978. Provides detailed descriptions of 
eligibil/(y and aid under the ma}or Of/ice of Education (now 
Deparlment of Education) student aid programs. 

Women's Educational Equity Communications Network. £du' 
cafionat Finsnce Aid for Women: An tntormation Pacf(et. 
San Francisco: Far West Laboratory lor Educational Re- 
search and Development undated. Includes a partial list* 
ing of financial aid resources, information on U S Oflice of 
Education aid programs and athletic scholarships, a listing 
of additional publications on student financial aid for 
women, and adVice on ways to finance education, 
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FIELD TEST 

You can assist us in evaluating this paper by completing the following short quesUonnaire. If you have addi- 
tional comments, please use the back ol this page or adf" another sheet. It will help us if you return this ques- 
tionnaire in the enciosed pre-paid envelope by September 30, 1980 to: 
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Women's Re-entry Project 

Project on the States and Education of Women 

Association of American CoUega^ 

1818 R Street, NW 
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Washington. DC 20009 

1, What is your prlmery IdentUicetion? (Check One) 

a. □ College president or o^her administrator 

Specify title 

b. □ College faculty member, lecturer professor 
a □ Ccllege student 

d, □ Elementary or secondary school teacher 

or administrator 

e. □ Slate or focal education agency employee 
f* □ Federal employee 

g. □ Other Please specify ^ 

2, In addition, are you: (Check All That Apply) 

a. □ An affirmative action ofllcer or TiUo IX co- 

ordinator? 

b. □ Directly involved in programs affecting re- 

entry women? 

c. □ At a women's college? 

d. □ A member of a campus committee on wo- 

men, women's center or women's group? 

e. □ A member of ^nonc^mpus women's group, 

women's center or advocacy group (WEAL, 
NOW, Nalfonal Womon's Political Caucus, 
eta)? 

f. □ A member of a women's professional soci- 

ety or women's caucus or committee ol an 
academic discfptine? 

3. If you are currently at e posfsecon</ery institution: 

a. Is it: n public or 

□ private? 

b. Is fl a: □ university 

□ other 4-year college 
Q 2-year college or 

□ proprietary school? 

c. Is ^he total enrollment: □ under 1,000 

□ 1,000 to 5,000 

□ 5,001 io 10,000 

□ over 10,000? 

d In what state is your institution? 

4. Do you think this Is e useful pepor? 

a. YES (Respond ^o ALL reascr^s tha^ apply) 
t □ to EVALUATE OR CHANGE POLICIES, 
such as 



□ to START NEW PROGRAMS OR EF- 
FORTS io assist re-entry won^^n, such 
as 



4. □ to IDENTIFY NEW RESOURCES 

5. □ to IMPROVE RECRUITMENT of re-entry 

women to campus by 

a □ to TRAIN STAFF to work more effec 
tively with issues regarding re-entry 
women 

7. □ to EDUCATE OR INFORM OTHERS 
about the issues. Specify whom 

a □ to EDUCATE MYSELF ABOUT THE 
ISSUES 

9. □ OTHER. Please specily 

b. □ NO, this paper is nol useful because 



What, if any, fmpoilam omissions were there from 
the paper? (Respond to ALL that apply) 

a, □ NONE, it covered all aspects of the topic 

well 

b. n ISSUES should be described more fully. 

Please indicate how ,^ 

c- □ APPROACHES OR ALTERNATIVE REME- 
DIES were omitted. Please identify 

d. □ IMPORTANT MODELS OR INNOVATIVE 

Programs were not mentioned. Please 
identify 

e. n KEY RESOURCES were not mentioned. 

Please identify ^ 

f- □ OTHER. Please describe any other omis- 
sions or suggesled additions 



Did you find the paper to be deer, well organized 
and easy to understand? 

a. □ Yes 

b. □ It could be Improved by ^„ 



If you found any factual errors or misleading stete^ 
ments In the paper, please identify them (Indicating 
the page number, error or statement and Include 
the conrecl inlormetion if possible). Use the other 
side of this page. 



a □ to REDESIGN OR IMPROVE EXISTING 
PROGRAMS OR SERVICES such as ...j 



a Please provide any additional comments or crith 
J p cisms. Enclose other descriptive materiel, if de* 
:5 O siredr end use another sheet of paper II needed. 



